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ABSTRACT 

This study examined employers' attitudes to 
recruiting Classics graduates with the primary aim of determining 
employers' criteria when recruiting graduates and of assessing how 
far Classics graduates matched these criteria. Sixteen employers of 
Classics graduates from a cross-section of blue-chip organizations in 
industry, commerce and the public sector were interviewed to describe 
the qualities they looKed for in recruiting Classics graduates. Five 
specially selected classicists and career advisers were also included 
to provide further perspectives on the problem area. Findings of the 
study revealed the following: (1) employers were interestea in 
recruiting graduates from any discipline provided candidates were 
"bright people" who possessed good oral and written communication, 
interpersonal and managerial skills, numeracy skills and commercial 
flair; (2) personality factors employers required of Classics 
graduates were drive, determination, tenacity, commitment, energy, 
adaptaJDility , creativity and common sense; (3) several employers 
expressed the view that Classics graduates would be particularly good 
in service industries, especially the computer industry. It was 
concluded that, although there is competiton from the more 
vocationally-oriented graduates. Classics graduates can hold their 
own in the knowledge that their discipline develops many qualities 
which employers are looking for, and a breadth of view which few 
other disciplines can provide. (LPT) 
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The Council of University Classical Departments (CUCD), which 
commissioned this Survey, was founded in 1969 to promote the study and 
teaching of Classics and related subjects in Universities. 
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Rodney Leach. Sir Jeremy Morse. Sir Robert Wade-Gery and the Council for 
Industry and Higher Education for making this research project possible 
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FOREWORD 



Last year, the conferenca of the CUCD irrcludad a session on 'Classics in 
the Martet Plac»'. T^e busine^men who contributed ait agreed that the 
subject has a lot goinv X but needs to advertise itself more effectively: 
"show what you're offering, und why it's of value to employers". One of the 
CUCD's gue^ on that occasion was Patrick Ck>ld^ream, Director of the 
Cknjncil fcH* Industry and Higho^ Education, and throL<qh his ^od offices funds 
were found for the r^arch into emptoyers' attitudes and requirements which 
is reported in this booklet. 

We ail have our own anecdotal evidence for the emptoy^ilrty of Classicists; 
now at last there is something more substantial, an obje^i\^ survey 
prof^onally undertaken by impartial researchers with no axe to grind and 
no preconceptions at>out what the results might be. This report is their work< 
in their words (and those of their respondents). 

The results speak for themseiv^. Forget 'irrelevance' — the rigorous study 
of the languages, literature and society of the ancient world conspicuously 
provktos ttrose 'transferable skills' which employers need and value. Classical 
graduates are in demand, and for good reason. Pupils, parents and curriculum 
designers, please take note . . . . 

All Classicists will wish to join the CUCD in thanking Andrew Wailace-Hadrill, 
whose initiative got this whole p^ect started; the vratl-wishers who generously 
found the money for it; and above all Ann Hughes Hallett who did the work. 





May 1990 



TP. Wiseman 
(Chairman, CUCD) 
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Classics in the Market Place 

An imtefMndent resaareh ttudy on attitudes to 
the employmont of Oassles graduates 



INTRODUCTION 

What is the 'relevance' of Classics? What contribution should the discipline 
make to our schools and universities into the next century? At the hefjt of 
the Issue is the question of how Classics c€m help the needs of today's 
employers. The Council of University Classical Departments d^ided to find 
out the answer, and commissioned an independent research study to 
investigate the present climate of opinion on Classics and its value as a 
preparation for employment. 



THE RESEARCHERS 

The study was underteiken tjy external researchers on behalf of the Council 
of University Classical Departments. Ann Hughes Haliett (M.A, History), a 
researcher of long and varied experience, was in charge of the study For 
some years she was a Director of a major international research agency and 
now works as an independent consultant specialising In personnel and 
graduate recruitment studies. She was assisted by James Lapsley (also a 
History graduate) who has worked with her on a number of personnel research 
projects. 



APPROACH 

The project was based on qualitative research methods whereby carefully 
selected smalt samples are used but each respondent is interviewed in depth. 
In this instance, the sample consisted of a cross-section of blue-chip 
organisations in industry, commerce and the public sector. The results, 
therefore, reflect the views of the top echelon of employers, in addition to 
interviews with major employers of graduates, some specially selected 
Classic^ and Careers Advisers were included to provide further perspectives 
to the problem area. 
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THE SAMPLE 

tndu^iaeCommmdal C^^ganisattans S 

2 Ivge international conwmar goods omipanies 

1 International oil company 

1 international computer company 

1 international autonK^ive company 

SerWce IfKiustries 4 

1 international advertisir^ agency 

1 computer servif^ company 

1 management consultancy/recruitment agency 

1 graduate recruitment agency 

2 major banis 

1 major international accountancy firm 
Media/Pubfishfng 2 

1 national newspaper 

1 international pubiisiiing company 

Public Sector 2 

2 miyor departments of the Civil Service 

Special InWrviews 5 

3 Classicists (2 businessmen, 1 educationalist) 
2 Careers Advisers 

Total: 21 



THE INTERVIEWS 

Wittiin each employer organisation, the relevant respondent was identified, 
i.a the person responsible for graduate recruitment, in-depth Interviews were 
then carried out. This method allowed full scope to respondents to express 
their opinions freely and frankly in an informal and rel£ttively unstructured 
situation. The researchers worked to a brief, but the nature of the interview 
enabled respondents to expand on themes and issues which were important 
to them. 

Interviews lasted approximately one hour and were tape<^e<x)rded. To ensure 
spontaneity of views and to SM3i6 bias, participants were not tokt of the specif 
topic and the project was presented to them as a study on graduate 
recruitment. Only after opinions on graduate recruitment and attitudes to 
different disciplines were established was the subject of Classics inti^uced. 



In accordmKa with profssskmal fvssarcti practic0, rsspondants wbpb guarantaed anonymity and 
tssumtOtatthofrnanrnandofganisatkmwoukirmnahconfk^MtoOwrKearc^^ Hence, 
In the findings repwted here, the organisations and IndMduais involved have been de^t>ed 
in very general terms. 



THE FINDINGS 

In this summary of the findings, the ordering of topic areas does nof foltow the 
sequence of the interviews. 

f WHAT CLASSICS HAS TO OFFER 

Without excet^ion, Cla^i<» vtaa held in high esteem by all taking part in this 
survey. The phrase most often was 'intellectual rigour*. Classics was seen 
as a very good training, a s^ng discipline with a high level of academic 
achievement and a discipline which engenders breadth of view, accuracy, 
analytical abilities and communication skills. 

Some examples of respondents' vievra illustrate the general climate of opinion: 

"Classics does not narrow down your potentialities 
early as almost any other degree does," 

(Classicist and publisher) 

"Vie strength of Classics is that you are doing 
something intell&^ually rigorous . ... it has a 
logical approach, like Maths." (industry) 

"Classics fMVduces highly-trained minds and a 
logical approach." (Accountancy nm) 

"Classics produces an ordered mind, an ability to 
present cases precisely and concii'*ly." 

(Automotive industry) 

'/ think Classk^s graduates are probably tetter than 
any other discipline .... they think the pants off 

i^"^ " (Advertising agency) 

"Classk:s is a very good training indeed. Apart from 
alt other things it teaches you to write clearly 
whereas in many other disciplines the use of 
language is clumsy and unclear." 

(Classicist and educationalist) 

"The study of Classics produces well-constructed 

(Civil servant) 

"The study of Classk^s makes you analytical, gives 
you breadth In viewing situations .... togicat 
reasoning and numeracy go with this. Clear 
thinking, the ability to order material, to adapt to 
different situatktns, all these things .... and that is 
what employers are looking for." ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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In short. Clarai(» was seen to offer: 

— intsilsctuai rl^ur 

— bfe»itti of view 

— k^icai and anatyticai skills 

— an ability with language 
^ — clarity of expression 

— skills of persuasion 

— skill in handling, structuring and presenting 

Infbnnation 

— a sense of balance 

— a broad foundation training 



11 EMPLOYERS' CRITERIA 

The most important theme in this study was the investigation of employers' 
criteria when recruiting graduates, in order to ass^ how far Classicists 
matched these criteria. Emptoyera were asked to describe the qualities they 
looked for in recruiting graduates. (This informatfon was established 
spontaneously before any mention of Clerics was made.) 

Which Olteipllne? 

Emi^oyers were f»imarity interests in finding 'bright people'. They were happy 
to recmit from anK disdpt^ provklad candktates possessed the other qualities 
ttey required. (These qualities are described later in this sectkm.) There were, 
of course, cases where empfoyers needed scientist, engineers or computer 
specialists for the operation of their business, but for the general rei . uitment 
of graduates they drew from all disciplines. 

'^Wo have no fsmurtte discipline but we lii(e a good 
mixture of disciplines." (Accountancy fi-m) 

"We are looldng tor skills, not 8ut)lect matter. We 
have taken all sorts of unlikely graduates — e.g. in 
Music Theology — we wouldn't refuse any 
disapline." jBank) 

"If personal qualities are right, discipline dOes not 

(Computer servi(» company) 

"We are concerned abouf whether their minds are 
properly trained and we have no subject 
requirement." (Civil servant) 

A small number of employers expressed leanings towards Economics, 
Computer Science and Business Studies, but nevertheless insisted that they 
were open'minded on discipline. 
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aitslec? 

The general climme favourabid to Ciassica Some employers said they would 
vvetcome mors appficattons from Ctarai^ts, but fait that ft might luM occur to 
such graduates to apply to (fie^ company (e^. computing company, consumer 
^)Ods company, accountancy firm, automotive industry). 

"Wo havo no barriers to CUask^ts." 

(Advertising agency) 

'Some mHHechnicaf Arts gradual are taking ft> 
Informatkjn TMmotogy much ttettw ttian some 
Maths ^duates.' ^O,, company) 

'One d^pline I wouid single (Hit wouki be 
Ciassies. Oasstolsts we have had from the past and 
the very few we get now are tmmliy very good and 
sommimes quite out^nding. Ctas^ seems 
t^ln minds that can t>e used hem.' (Banit) 

'Employers regard Claries as a hard, respeoable 
sutfject.' (Careers Adviser) 

'Bright Psopte' 

'Brightness' was described in >^ious wa^: 

— the ability to abrarb a vast amount of data and 

recogniM the mosi relevant points to the tasl^ 
in hand 

— ttie at){tity to deal with vary comptex subject matter 

— the ability to see the broad picture as well as 

the detail 

— the ability to go into new areas and still win the 

£^ument 

— the ability to analyse and synthesise 

— logical thinldng and reasoning 

— abie achievers 

— having intellectual rigour in their thought 

processes 

Classicists were rated highly on all these attributes. 
BUT 

'We are a people business, so we don't want 
t)offins who /usf stick to their paper work." ^ggpi^^ 

'We don't donf very 'head down' studious types 
who only do well in exams.' 

(Service company) 



Communlcatton SIdlls 



At! respondents emphasised communication skills (vertjal and written) as 
being vital to success in their organisations. The atHlity to 'get the message 
across', to handle meetings, to put over a case, to persuade an audience and 
to be able to explain a situation cieariy were all considered highly important, 
as well as the facility to write concisely and correctly. 

"We need extremely good communicators." 

(Industry) 

"Wb must have people who can communicate with 
clients." (Computer service company) 

"You must tje able to write correctly, otherwise you 
are not taken sertously." (Industry) 

"Business needs people who are literate." 

(Industry) 

"Most graduates can write but at great length: few 
can write to a purpose" (Bank) 



Intenwrsonal Skills 

The import^ce of interpersonal skills must not be underestimated — all 
employers agreed on this and described what they looked for: 

— good self-presentation 

— ability to get on with people 

— capable of back room work and good client 

relations 

— teamwork and 'eadership 

— people wiio are happy working in groups 

— enthusiastic, outgoing personalities 

— presence without dominance 

— self-reliance 

"We need people to lead the team and mobilise the 
inherent knowledge of the group." (industry) 

"In biwlness it is necessary to cope with the task 
and the team." (Industry) 
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PiBnofMlity Factois 

Ofivo, determination, tenacity, commitment, eneigy, a(ia(^ility, creativity and 
comiton sense were the major Victors mentioned. 

"Energy and drive — it's no good having aii the 
other qualities if you don't have the^' (Indu^ry) 

"They must have commitment to our worlt." 

(Accountancy firm) 

"They need to tje committed to the putjfic sector." 

(Civil servant) 

"Although W9 lool( for many personaiity factors, they 
must be interested in finance" (Banit) 



Numemcy 

The emphasis on numeracy defended very much on the type of employer; 
some saw it as essential, others useful. Many applied numeracy teste of one 
Mnd or another, usually tests of logic, reasoning and problem-solving. When 
asked, emplo^rs did not thinic Cla^icists would have a prcH>iem in thte area, 
and most thought Classics graduates would be better than other Arts 
graduates because of their rigorous training. 

Management Skills 

Some employers mentioned management skills, but admitted that it was 
difficult to assess these in a new recruit. 

"They must be good managers — financiai and 

(Civil servant) 
"Managerial skills — a sen^ of scale and 
confidence in judgment." ^^Ivil servant) 

"People who are generally good tend to develop 
into good managers." ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

"We need good managers as well as good 

(Bank) 
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Comm«reSai FMr 

This was metioned by soma and was probably i^npiicit for all in the business 
world. 

"Vie warn enterprising peopte . (industry) 
'Ctmnmcial 'nous' is important' 

(Service industry) 

"Ws are looking for budding entrefxwieurs with 
commercial flair." ^i, company) 



III TYPES OF WORK SUITABLE FOR CLASSICISTS 

When asked specifically whether they thought particular types of work were 
suitable (or unsuitable) for Classics graduates, some respondents said It was 
an artificial question to categorise in this way. 

"Classicist come In ail shapes and sizes — you 
can't categorise." (Classicist and educationalist) 

"Classicists can do anything." ^caree^ ^^^^^ 

"Any business where you have to communicate." 

(Classicist and busine^man) 

"The degree doesn't matter — it's what sort of 
person you are." (Automotive industry) 

Service InduMriet 

Several empkjyers ttK)ught that Classics graduates would be particularfy good 
in service indus^es. especially the computer indu^. 

"Classicists will do well In service Industrie 
because their training is to do ¥¥itti seoondnue^ing 
the other person • even if that person lived 2000 
years ago." (Classicist and businessman) 

"Computers — the ability to mw* in an alien 
language which computers do." 

{CM MTvant) 
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Banking 



Information Technology — they would be good at 

fftaf 

(Several respondente). 



'They are very good at writing reports and there 
a oreat deal of that in banks." (Bank) 

"Provided they can pick up sufficient economk:s, 
they can be ured in any field in the bank." ^0^^,}^) 



Civil Service 

It Is often said ttiat the Civil Service recruits a higti proportion of Classics 
graduates, and some of our r^pondents ttiought that this was the case. 
However, on checidng with the Civil Service this proved to t>e a thing of the 
past. Nowradays the Civil Service has no subject requirment, but Classics 
graduates are as welcome as any. 

'There used to be a strong connectkjn but the 
latest figures do not bear this out . . . although the 
Civil Servit^ tests, which are based on logic and 
analysis, are good for Classici^." 

(Careers Adviser) 



Management 

Afore Classicists find their way into management 
than, say, scientists . . . Cla^icis^ probably take to 
management because they don't have particular 
technical skills and they Aave an interest in people 
and the pivblems people present." 

(Civil servant) 



Vocationat Jobs 

"In certain jobs they can follow their v(xation — 
teaching, museums, publishing, libraries." 

(Careers Adviser) 

The Careers Advisers thought that Classics graduates «)uid do anything in 
the ''any disciptine* maricet — in indu^, finance, the public sector, the media 
— they have a wide choice. 
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IV THE VALUE OF CLASSICS 



Many comnwnts were macto by re^mtonts on the value of Ctassiss as a 
foundation for the understanding of our chdtisation and as a preparation for 
empioyment 



General 



*/f '5 all Important stuff — it lies at the roots of 
cMlis^imi . . . ttmo is a territ^ gap in ttw study of 
Bngll^ tjecause of the lacl< of imov^edge of the 
classical myths . . . ' (Banl() 



"Qreece and Rome ... a wonderful way to lean 
about politics . . . and the origins of our 
civHlsation." (Bank) 



'It is Latin and Greek that are the roots of our 
language and culture; without them you are lil<e a 
man blindtold, living in W&stetn Europe" 

(Classicist and publisher) 



"Latin and Greek open doors to all sorts of Western 
languages." 

(Industry) 



"My 'Qrea^' course was the mosf difficult thing I 
have ever done ... so it gave me confidence . . . 
and it is intellectualiy very taxing." 

(Classlci^ and businessman) 



"When you are young, to learn the accurate use of 
words thrmjgh a language that is not being blurred 
by everyday use mu^ be of value." 

(Bank) 
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Pnpamtion for Emptoyment 



*Wh&n I think of the enormous difffculty of writing 
Qmek prose ... it's a wonderful training for getting 
things down on paper dearly and concisefy." 

(Classicist and businessmen) 



"An excellent foundation for a wide range of things 
although not a precise training for any of them." 

(Classicist and businessman) 



"A Cla^kis degr^ is aimo^ a^ broad as you can 
go — certainly tyroader than English or a Modem 
Lmguage — Industry vwuld wel&)me Classicists," 

(Classicist and publisher) 



"Oxbridge Classicists are fought over by 
management consultants, aa:ountancy firms, 
stockbrol^rs and oursehfes." (Industry) 



In busing it is the training of transferable skills 
. . in that, the Classics could be really strong." 

(Bank) 



"A numerate Classicist has no problems at all 
because he has mastered the structure of language 
as well as some of the things clc^e to Science — 
especially if he has A level Maths." (industry) 



And one respondent quoted Harold Macmiilan's advice: 



"Nothing you learn here (Cla8sk:s at Oxford) will be 
of any use to you in your future life except that you 
will be able to tell if someone is talking mt." 



^5 
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V THE FUTURE 



A number of re8fX)nd8nt8 felt it was worth resisting the modem tendency to 
move away from traditfonal disdr^ines to more vocational subjects, and that 
Classics d^rved to be rev^ised. 

"TTie picture has changed from the days when the 
accent ms on turning out fine minds who could 
apply themselves to anything, to pre^nt-day 
Industry's demand tor a tightly-tocim^i group of 
sidlis. That, In my (pinion, is dangerous If it goes 
too far • turning out peof^ U> a specification and to 
do a certain tasl<. I don't like the idea of a person 
tjeing educated not for his own tjenefit ^uttodoa 
spedfk: /o& happens when the need for 
those sp^fic sidlls change? " 

(Management consultant) 



"Revitalisation? I t>elieve this profoundly: the 
situation is serious. It is naisense to say that they 
are unfitted for a thrusting marl(^ economy." 

(Classicist and publisher) 



"Yes, it would Ije sad if Claries disapf^ared . . . 
and there is a need for a different perspective than 
vocational training ghms." p, company) 



'/ thlnl( it would t>e very sad . .. we need as a 
country a lot more vocational course tjut to 
achieve this at the a^nse of pure V academic 
sut^ec^ would be a shame . . . there are many 
organisations like us who want great variety in their 
Intake." (Accountancy firm) 



"There is a trend towards turning out people who 
are e^praxlmatety fitted for the roles we envisage 
tor them — 'fitted' in our definition <^ the word 
rather than the educaitondist's . . . Sponsored 
degrees all over the pla^, some pretty well 
designed by indu^. All this pulks people away 
from Classkfs and the like." 

(Management consultant) 
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Several rrapondents thought it important to persuade schools, emptoyers and 
Qovemnrent that Classics has a lot to offer. Su^jestions were also mad^ 
combined courses, and for starting Classics in ^ sixth form or at unhrersity. 



(CyCDrwiaPmakxliyailunhfmsityO&^departn^^ 

courses In which audents take Latin and/or Qreek from scratch: and a wide 

variety of cmtbined-honours degree is already avail^le. ) 



VI WHAT DID CLASSICS GRADUATES DO? 

Recent statistics show that in 1987-88 aassical Studies (including Latin, Qreek, 
Classics. Classical Studies in translation, Classical ChHIisation, Roman Studies, 
Andsnt Wbrld^lassics, 7 discipline in all) accounted for 0.7% of the toted output 
of all first degree graduates. 



(CUCDnote. Th^ is a suljstantial underestimate, since 'Greats' (the Oxford Ut. 
Hum. degree), which includes philosophy, Is categorteed In the Universities' 
Statistical Record as a "muhi^isciptinary study', and therefore — at^urdfy 
enough — is not Included In the statistics on Classicaf Studies. ) 



In temis of ''known destinations", 50% went into employment, 25% went on 
to further education and training and a further 10% undertook miscellaneous 
activities (eg travelled abroad, unavailable for employment for various reasons 
etc). 



39% of the total output of first degree graduates went into permanent UK 
employment. The mrat popular choices were "Other'* Commerce/Services 
(30%), Accountancy (18%), Banking/Insurance/Finance (13%) and Public 
Service (13%). The picHure varied by male and female graduates as shown in 
the following table extract: 
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WHERE DID THEY GO? 



FIrat Destinations of Classiest Studies Grsdustes 
By lyps of Emptoymsnt 



Tbtal entering 
permanent 
UK empiovment Men Women 



% n % 

Total — Industry/commerce 71 67 74 



"Other" Commerce/Services 30 18 39 

Accountancy 18 25 13 

Banking/tnsurance/Finance 13 14 12 

Others 10 10 10 



Public Service 13 18 9 

Education 5 4 6 

Misoelleneous 11 11 11 



Source: Universities' Statistical Record 
on First Destinations 1987^ 
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WHAT DID THEY DO? 



A further analysis by type of work showed that financial work was the most 
popular <29%), followed by buying/rDarketing/seiiing (17%) and 
administration/operational management (14%). 



RiBt Destinattons of Clawlcai Studies Graduates ~ by lype of Work 



Total entering 
permanent 
UK employment Men Women 
% % % 



Financial Worit 


29 


40 


20 


Buying/Markating/Selling 


17 


14 


20 


Admini^ration/Operationai Management 


14 


8 


19 


Creative/Entertainment 


10 


8 


11 


Personnel/Social Services 


7 


7 


7 


Management Services 


5 


7 


4 


Information/Librafy Wbrk 


5 


1 


9 


Teaching/Lecturing 


2 


2 


2 


Others 


11 


13 


8 



Source; Universities' Statistical Record 



CONCLUSION 

There are no barrtors to the empk>ynwnt of CUesici^ provided such gmdua^ 
have the other qualities scHjght by emf^oyers. A^ugh there is comfMtition from 
the more vocationaJty-ofiented graduates, Classics graduates can hokf their own 
in the knowledge that their discipline devetops many of the qualities which 
employefs are kx^ng for - Inteitectual rigour, communicatton skills, analytical 
skiHs, the ability to handle complex inforniatk>n ano, above all, a breadth of view 
which few other disciplines can provide. 
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Copies of this booldet may be obtained for £1.50 (payable to Council of 
University Classical Departments) and an A5 stamped addressed envelope 
for 15p, from the Secretary of CUCD: 



or from the Spokesman for the Co-ordinating Committee for Classics: 

Dr Peter Jones 
Department of Classics 
The University 

Newcastle upon Tyne NEl 7RU 

Please remember to enclose a cheque and an A5 SAE. 

Copies can also be obtained from CSU (price £1.50 + 15p postage) at 
Crawford House, Precinct Centre, Manchester M13 9EP 



The Co-ordinating Committee for Classics (CCC) was founded in 1988 and 
consists of representatives from the British ^ademy and the six major 
Classical societies <;i the UK. It seeks to raise public awareness of issues 
which affect the tep.ching of Classics; to co-ordinate response to government 
educational initiatives; and to press publicly for the continued place of the 
Classics in education at all levels, from primary schools to Adult Education. 

Its Spokesman. Dr Peter Jones, can be contacted at the address above, or 
on (phone) 091-221 0382, (fax) 091-221 0345. 



Classical societies represented on the CCC are: Association for the Reform 
Latin Teaching (ARLT), Classical Association (CA), Council of University 
Classical Departments (CUCD), Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
(Hellenic Society), Joint Association of Classical Teachers (JACT). and Society 
for the Promotion of Roman Studies (Roman Society). 
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